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LEICA USER SERUICES 

Your Leitz photo-dealer offers a fund of Infor¬ 
mation and help but we here at Leitz in Luton 
offer a complete English language back-up 
service to Leica users living in the UK, 
or visiting. 

LEICA INFORMATION SERUICE 

A regularly circulated digest of sales informa- 
tion is freely available to UK residents who 
apply to receive it. 

LEICA TECHNICAL CENTRE 

Advice is freely available by phone, corres- 
pondence, or by visiting Luton, in which case 
equipment can often be demonstrated. 

Please write, or ring Luton 413811. 


LEICA SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Occasional 3-day courses are held in the Leica 
School at Luton. Anyone is welcome, whether 
Leica owners or not, moderate charge. Courses 
fili very quickly, please ask for dates. 

LEICA DAYS AND WEEKENDS 

These intensive workshop sessions are held at 
intervals around the country: please enquire. 

LEICA INFORMATION OAYS 

Our travelling road show will be on tour 
in November this year. 

In short, we offer a great deal of helpful infor- 
mation to help you get the most out of your 
photography. 
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Ł — Rare Leica l’s, C's and Compurs. 

— Development of the Standard, II, III, lila and 250 cameras. 

— A profile of Max Berek, plus a surprise chapter on Dr. August Nagel. 

This imposing A4 format book contains between its colour covers 96 pages of 
text, together with over 200 photographs and illustrations. 

£ 12.50 including post and packing. (50 — DM) 
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Our front cover: 

At the 1980 Photokina, the 
public was given the op- 
portunity to cast their vote 
on their favourite photo 
from a series ot front 
cover pictures which were 
on display at the Umschau 
stand. The result was un- 
predictable. Those superi¬ 
or beings who believe 
they know a thing about 
photography picked out 
those pictures to which 
the majority of Photokina 
visitors gave the thumbs 
down. Most amateurs 
tended to prefer straight- 
forward “pretty” pictures. 


When we came to com- 
pare, shortly before going 
to press, the present front 
cover photograph with 
those of previous issues, 
we must admit that it is 
somewhat out of the ordi- 
nary — and a little provoc- 
ative. Is sobre, almost 
monochromatic architec- 
ture a realistically valid 
counterpoint to the usual 
eye-catching, posterstyle 
cover? Perhaps. 

At any ratę, even a photo- 
graphic magazine has a 
responsibility also to- 
wards its morę pensive, 
far-sighted readers, and 



those who would like a 
morę detailed explanation 
of what it is all about 
should turn up the article 
by Manfred Huschner on 
page 6. 














































READERS’ LETTERS 


Big from smali 

In connection with your article in LP 
3/81 concerning Kodak’s new duplicat- 
ing film, I would like to draw attention to 
a further interesting variation of the 
slide-duping theme. Anyone who has 
ever tried to hunt butterflies and other 
tiny insects with the camera knows on- 
ly too well that it’s darned difficult to 
get closer than ten inches before it 
takes flight. When everything else fails, 
and you still want an format-filling pic- 
ture, the only alternative left to the keen 
entomologist-photographer is to later 
crop his original by way of duplication. 
True, custom labs can supply you with 
perfect dupes — but only 1:1 same 
size. Now that Kodak Ektachrome 
Duplicating film 5071 is available to the 
amateur in 35mm cartridges, there is 
nothing to stop him producing dupes 
cropped as he pleases. Needless to 
say, the quality of the original slide is 
most important. I have personally 




found that Kodachrome 25 can hardly 
be equalled as far as grain and acut- 
ance are concerned and is therefore 
most suitable for the original work. The 
accompanying cropped transparency 
(dupę on right) corresponds to a three 
X enlargement in relation to the origi¬ 
nal. Technical data: 60mm f/2.8 Macro- 
Elmarit-R on Leica R3 fitted with bel- 
lows unit mounted on copying stand. 
Illumination via halogen lamp (3200 K) 
behind diffusing screen (in this in- 
stance, Multiblitz Dia-Duplicator). Ex- 
posure: six seconds at f/5.6 on Ekta¬ 
chrome Duplicating Film 5071. 

Heinrich Wiegand, Hanover 

Are those portraits? 

LP 8/80 page 12 
Dear Sir, 

I am disappointed at the Editor’s selec- 
tion of photos for the article on Portrait 
photography in Leica Photography 
8/80.1 am referrring, in particular, to the 


alleged ‘'portraits” taken by Adolf (Sie¬ 
mens on pp 13 — 18. 

Portraits they are not — no matter how 
vociferously photographer and Editor 
may attempt to defend them. Rather, 
they are poor snaps. I now hate myself 
for being so rudely critical, but really! 

A. M. Current, Panama 
City Bch., USA 

Should we expand? 

... I bet you have a helluva time select- 
ing entries for publication (in the Regu- 
lar Slide Competition — Ed.). Perhaps 
you should increase the size of your 
magazinel? I love your advertisements 
and I love your informative pages. In 
fact, I am sorry when I finish reading 
the mag, because I have to wait such a 
long time for the next one. 

G. W. Daney, Anchorage, USA 

Another reply to Horst Staubach 

I read with interest the article "Spread- 
ing the Load" by H. Staubach (LP 1/81 
pp 40). I have used a similar system for 
carrying around my M-series bodies 
and lenses on various trips around the 
world. Some years ago acquired a U.S. 
Army "combat belt” to which I have 
added, in the course of time, several 
pouches, magazine pockets and water 
canteen holder. If one takes time to 
"shop around", one can usually find a 
pouch or two for the job in mind, con- 
tainers which have, of course, the tay- 
lor-made fasteners for the belt men- 
tioned. It’s certainly a bonus to have 
both hands free when clambering 
around on old temples, etc.! For pro- 
tecting my equipment when on a flight, 
I still use my good old Benser bag 
(series II), but my belt is always packed 
in my luggage. 

J. T. Newby, Cheadle, England 


NEW LEICA C0LLECT0RS CHECKŁIST FROM 
THROUGHBRED-PLUS LEICA NEW AND OLD 


Send £10 sterling plus £1.50 post (UK) or £2.50 post (overseas) for your 
4th edition Leica Collectors Checklist — over 180 pages of detailed 
concise collectors' data on the Leica system sińce it began. 
Thoroughbred Cameras Ltd, 19 The Street, Ashtead, Surrey, England. 
Tel: Ashtead (03722) 73216. _ 


LEICA R 3 Gold 

Original packed for sale. 

Please offer your maximum 
price. 

Offers under LF 2651 
to the publisher. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


At the Inauguration of an exhibition organized by the 
Photo Club Troisdorf and he/d in the Agfa photo gali - 
ery in Leverkusen, Manfred Huschner gave a lecture 
which is likely to interest every serious amateur — 
and hence the readers of this magazine. Huschner 
was kind enough to gather together the main points 
of his talk for us in a written form. 

B eing a “serious” or “engaged" amateur photog- 
rapher is no easy task. The very identity of this 
breed of camera-owner seems to cause editors, jour- 
nalists and copywriters and all other persons whose 
task it is to write about photography, some hard brain 
work as to which is the correct label. A few writers af- 
fectionately cali this category of photographer "photo 
fans”, some keep to the term "amateur photographer”, 
whereas others, searching for a newer expression, 
prefer the “hobby photographer”. Where irony is due, 
some authors descend to the derogatory term “snap- 
shotter”. If you wish to be a little flattering, to therm 
“advanced amateur” is appropriate, and the most 
honourable designation which the copywriters have 
bestowed so far on the top-ranking amateurs is "se- 
mi-professional”. Indeed, if you study current photo- 
graphic literaturę to any extent you will have noticed 
that the struggle to find the right word has now as- 
sumed grotesque, almost pathetic traits. One national 
distributor of a medium-format camera offered the la- 
test model with the following argument: “Neverthe- 
less, you will obtain slides and negatives which are 
three and a half times larger. For the amateur this 
means: morę format. For the Professional: less lug- 
gage.” Of course, there is a clever system behind 
such a formula. There is morę than one interpretation 
of the word "format”. In a less common sense, the 
word can serve as a synonym for "calibre". It is rather 
similar to the situation with the word “great" which can 
mean "important" as well as “large in size". The point 
of all these semantics in the advertisement is that an 
amateur could well benefit from a little morę format, 
whereas the Professional is now only concerned 
about the weight of his equipment. Similar examples 
are to be found in any photographic magazine. Now 
these copywriters are clever boys who know exactly 
why they write ads the way they do. The measure of 
their succes is rewarded proportionately in hard cash. 
In this particular instance they are commercially ex- 
ploiting that uncomfortable feeling which arises when 


one uses the word “amateur” in connection with pho¬ 
tography. After all, the amateur status is still associat- 
ed with the notion of dilettantism. 

Even in the specific sector of photographic exhibi- 
tions, one stumbles over the most odd titles. Or can 
any reader tell me — and reasonably justify — the dif- 
ference between an “amateur salon”, and an “amateur 
salon with artistic ambitions" and an “amateur salon 
of artistic standard”? To my mind it appears that in 
these circles the printing quality of the catalogue, the 
promptness of return to contestants, the number of 
honourary abbreviations suffixing the names on the 
judging panel serve the criteria for establishing the 
standard. This is a strange State of affairs. If you are a 
radio-ham, or an amateur dancer, you are accepted 
for what you are: an honourable colleague. In the 
sports world, the top amateurs are usually the true 
maestros in their discipline. In our domain, however, 
the label "amateur” remains suspect. Is the reason to 
be found in the fact that anyone who owns and can 
operate a camera is also in a position to take photo- 
graphs? Just like Granny who takes her Pocket and 
flashes her grandson, or, Uncle Harry who eternalizes 
his dart Club mates with his instant-print camera? 

It has become obvious that our vocabulary is simply 
inadequate to differentiate the artist-photographer 
from the snapshotter. As a matter of fact, the so-called 
"creative” photographers are not much better off. Re- 
cently there has been a wave of articles in which in- 
ventive writers have engaged their minds and pen on 
behalf of the latter. They have attempted to help the 
poor artists clamber out of their verbal, despond in or¬ 
der to ward off a threatening identy conflict. Terms 
such as “fine-art photographer”, "conceptual photo¬ 
grapher”, “primary-illusion photographer", and "avant- 
garde photographer” have been handed round. Each 
group has its lobby, only those photographers whose 
prefix contains some derivation of the word "art” are 
in trouble. The associations conjured up by this word 
remind one, in the first place, of the art photography 
argument which raged at the turn of the century 
(amongst others other, Dr. Alfred Lichtwark of Ham¬ 
burg published in those days his thesis on fine-art 
photography). The term is also, by the way, a eu- 
phemism for nudę photography. Whatever the out- 
come of this intellectual struggle, the morę ambitious 
type of photographer does not like to be called an 
amateur”. Even the photo-realists and the documen- 
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tary photographers, en vogue not so very long ago, 
now prefer to gather under another banner. Long live 
the visualists! Long live the conceptionalists! 

If that sounds a little sarcastic, I am prepared to apol- 
ogize: doubtless there are masters in the fine-art pho- 
tography scene. Equally present in the arena, how- 
ever, is a considerable number of low-profile artists 
whose photographic exhibits will only appeal to a mi- 
nority of patrons who praise them as significant of 
contemporary artistic taste. Some of the bursaries 
and prizes awarded at Photo-Biennale last year sup- 
ply evidence of this State of affairs. But wait a minutę: 
are not these art-photographers simply amateurs 
striving, as we do, to discover, with the aid of photo- 
graphy, the truth about themselves, their fellow-be- 
ings and the environment and then to express their 
findings condensed in a challenging visual form. 

I would therefore like to pose a question whether it 
would not be sufficient, in view of this confusion, to 
differentiate between those people who own cameras 
and use them entirely in the private sphere and those 
people who employ their cameras as tool for com- 
merciaf purposes or wish to express themselves 
creatively in the medium. The difficulty is to find an ac- 
ceptable, short term for both. The number of exhibi- 
tions to his credit, the prints in circulation, and the fre- 
quency of publication are the criteria by which the sta¬ 
tus of a photographer is measured today. Of course, 
this is not everybody’s goal; the majority of amateurs 
is not interested in being regarded as an artist. What 
most of us want, however, is that sufficient other peo¬ 
ple take the trouble to look at our work and devote 
enough time to each picture to find an interpretation. 
Right here, a further calamity strikes the ranks of ama- 
teur photographers: their photos all tend to share, 
justifiably or not, the same fate. The whole bunch is 
dropped all too quickly into one pigeon-hole. To pre- 
vent misunderstanding, however, criticism is some- 
times due — in the case, for instance, of those ama¬ 
teurs who believe they have talent but have not yet 
been enlightened that they are simply turning out 
photography which is good clean technology, and no 
morę. Similarly, there are those enterprising photog¬ 
raphers who fali prey to one trend or other. They 
adorn their girl friends in flowing white robes, add a 
floral-decorated straw-hat, set the stage in the early 
morning light of the local park, gazę through their soft- 
lens attachments and then imagine that they are bud- 
ding David Hamilton. Hardly surprising that editors, 
publishers and other picture-buyers are not prepared 
to take these immature photographers seriously. 
Justified as such censures may be in specific cases, 
the generał condemnation of amateur work which has 
been frequently uttered in recent years Is unfair and 
and calculated to cause irritation. A comment con- 


tained in the editorial leader of a photographic maga- 
zine towards the end of 1980 ran as follows: “Estab- 
lished amateur photography, especially where it fol¬ 
lows in the wake of the functionaries, seems to be 
striving in the opposite direction, namely, towards a 
Iow standard.” Or a firther case: "The ugliness in this 
world, so the amateur photographers believe, must be 
counteracted. The beauty which they gather, in naturę 
for instance no longer exists outside the pages of a 
magazine which inspired them in the first place. Since 
amateur photographers draw their inspiration through 
cliches, which they then reproduce without further 
through, this body of a photographers has failed to 
notice that beyond the bounds of the journals reality 
has taken quite a different turn.” Studying a collection 
of such remarks will finally make the dilemma elear in 
which amateur photographers find themselves, re- 
spectively, into which they are drawn time and again. 

If they photograph ragged children playing football 
between litter containers in the slums, they are ac- 
cused of naked-truth, sledgehammer realism. If they 
shoot an alpine landscape set against a rose-tinted 
sky, they are likely to hear reproach that the subject is 
a typical cliche, lacking in integrity, and void of any 
motivation. I would prefer to say that art can never re- 
present an objective image of reality. Each work of art 
creates new reality. The latter is the sum of several in- 
dividual events and it is only through the addition of 
all these eventualities that reality becomes depictable. 
This, however, is pure fiction. Events themselves are 
actually permanent. They are available for our dis- 
covery. One such occurence is the sun setting in the 
mountains, even although it may only be a cropped 
section. Events can be found in human life, in archi- 
tecture and even in a burst car tyre which has been 
thrown on the rubbish heap. It is simply an error to 
believe that the totality of all events — and hence 
reality itself — can be depicted. Through our pictures, 
we amateurs render events visible in their perma- 
nence. If the results are not spectacular enough for 
our critics, it is still not proper to condemn them out- 
right. It is therefore frivolous to talk about “typical am¬ 
ateur subjects”, this merely betraying the speaker’s 
ignorance. It is not right to take a subject itself as the 
sole criterion for the quality of a photograph. Each of 
us has a claim to freedom also with respect to the 
scope of our creative, artistic activities. Accusations 
levelled Wholesale at amateurs who take close-ups of 
botannical subjects on the grounds that they are “fak- 
ing a world in sound order” are simply not valid. It 
should be perfectly obvious that the artistic applica- 
tion of technical means in photography should not be 
allowed to terminate in an end in itself. Yet, it is unfair 
to bombard only amateurs with this manifestation! 

Manfred Huschner 
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Bull-fight im Pr©v@nce 


A report by Kurt Sattelberg 


W hen the subject of bull-fighting comes up, most of us 
think of Spain, of the "corrida de muerte", in which 
countless bulls fali victim to the sword of the torero and to 
the applause of the crowd. Less well known is the “course li- • 
bre" which takes place in Provence, Southern France, and is, 
by way of contrast, a bloodless sport with the buli. The origin 
can be traced back to the land of the Pharaohs. In those 
days, the initial interest was likely to have been of a religious 
character, and only in the course of the centuries did it tum 
into a sporting attraction. It was in this form, as a "course li¬ 
brę" or "free contest” in which anybody could take part, that 
it arrived in Provence. 

The "course librę" was revived, namely, by the French peas- 
ants in the Middle Ages, and even today it still takes place in 
the smali arenas of provenęal villages as a popular enter- 
tainment for the inhabitants, not as a tourist attraction. It is al- 
so not the aim of this pastime to kill or even injure the ani- 
mals. The players, so-called “razeteurs", are young men clad 
in white from the village or surrounding district. Feigning an 
attack, they try to grab, with the aid of a hook, a ring which 
has been fastened between the horns of the buli. The latter 


requires, of course, courage, quick reaction and consider- 
able skill, sińce the buli has to be tackled from the front. 
Once the buli is in a ragę, which may take some time, it will 
Chase the razeteur to the edge of the arena where it is 
obliged to come suddenly to a halt — whilst the razeteur 
vaults over the barrier as elegantly as he can, drops down 
on the other side or clings on the raił of the spectators’ 
grandstand behind. 

Sometimes a buli which is really mad will leap over the barri¬ 
er itself, and then the keepers have the tricky task of coaxing 
it back into the arena. A match usually comprises three 
rounds of twenty minutes each. 

These particular photos were taken in Palude de Nove, a 
smali village in Provence, and I am fairly surę my wife and I 
were the only foreigners amongst the spectators on that oc- 
casion. I must confess, I was rather tickled at the idea. Agfa- 
pan 100 and llford HP5, developed in Rodinal, resp., Percep- 
tol, were the films I used. My Leica R3 was fitted with a 35mm 
Summicron-R, 90mm Summicron-R (for the present photo) 
or 180mm Elmarit-R according to the situation, and the ex- 
posure times ranged between 1/500 and 1/1000 th second. 
















Between Heaven and Earth 

By Manfred Huschner 


T here is something just a shade egoistic or snob- 
bish about Paul Steeger’s reply to the question 
how to got started in photography: “I came over to 
New York in order to discover photography for my- 
self." As a matter of fact, the 31-year-old industrial 
foreman from the smali town of Niederkassel near 
Bonn is anything but a snob. He is one of those peo- 
ple who have both feet firmly on the ground, all that 
applies to his photography, too. The latter is "straight”, 
that is to say, without any embellishments, manipula- 
tions, trick lens attachments or special darkroom 
techniques. He transfers his visua! concept and ob- 
servations quite directly to 35mm film, usually Agfa 
50 S reversal film. 

Paul Steeger’s photographic background is surpri- 
singly brief: in 1976 he joined a photography class in 
the local centre for adult further education, and the 
next year became a member of the “Fotoclub Dynamit 
Nobel", one of the better-known and active clubs for 
amateur photographers in Troisdorf, Rhineland. Here, 
in the company of like-minded colleagues, his interest 
in photography grew apace. In 1979 he took part in a 
ten-day mobile seminar in the USA which is organ- 
ized annually by his Club mates and the present au- 
thor. There the big change took place: Paul Steeger 
was transformed from an enthusiastic snapshotter to 
a serious photographer. It is not so very amazing that 
the breakthrough took place in the teaming metropo- 
lis of New York. This urban Moloch on the Hudson 
River, or “wonderful catastrophe" as Sabina Lietz- 
mann amiably called it, has fascinated many genera- 
tions of visitors, especially when they come from an- 
other continent. Indeed, the visitor is overwhelmed by 
all manner of impressions which rush in on him - or 
her — and almost forbid a passive attitude. New York 
is known as a "melting pot" of all races, nationalities 
and cultures. A mingling of the past and present can 
be observed in many varied manifestations; here the 
futurę is anticipated; here the apocalyptic utterance is 
the order of the day. 

Some of this comes through in Steeger's pictures, 
and I am fairly surę that he managed to cope with 
New York adequately. His photos show, at any ratę, 
that he did not become the victim of film-consuming 
impressions which so often induce a superficial, 
shoot-at-everything mania. He discovered, like other 


photographers who have madę the grade, that the 
camera is a too! with which it is possible to make 
sense of practically everything which one comes 
across. Even the smali sample of photos which we 
are able to publish here provides evidence of this 
growing awareness of the significance of things. Paul 
Steeger “dissects" with his camera, yet he does not 
go so far as to come under suspicion of dabbling 
around. 

Anyone who takes photographs in New York is bound 
to try, at some moment or other, to get skyscrapers 
into his picture frame. This form of high-rise building 
was actually born in the United States. The hard gran- 
ite substance of the Manhattan island, the invention of 
the electric elevator and the development of Steel and 
reinforced concrete building technology madę this 
kind of edifice possible in New York at the end of the 
19th century. In those days citizens gazed up in 
amazement at a building of 17 stories. Today there are 
towering Office blocks with 100 floors or morę which 
literally do “scrape the sky” in bad weather. It is in¬ 
deed a technical problem to satisfactorily render the 
monumental stature of these buildings through photo¬ 
graphy. Are converging verticals an expressive 
means? For many purists they are an anathema and 
should be corrected with the aid of an adjustable view 
camera or a shift lens — if you happen to possess 
such commodities. Not everybody has the facilities, 
permission, and so on, to lug a view camera with lens 
of one metre focal length to the roofs of New York in 
order to get the best possible perspective, like Rein- 
hart Wolf. Paul Steeger has shown that it is perfectly 
feasible to obtain valid photographs of skyscrapers 
with a 35mm camera. 

What is required, in other words, is not so much spe¬ 
cial view cameras or shift lenses, respectively, per¬ 
mission to clamber around on dizzily-high facades 
but sufficient personal conviction to keep to a concept 
once it has been worked out, hence, notions which al- 
so permit the amateur to find his most appropriate 
viewpoint. 

Exemplary is the front cover photo of this issue in a 
number of respects. Steeger’s subtly monochrome, 
format-filling „dissection" was taken with a 200mm 
telephoto lens. It shows part of two skyscrapers 
which, taken together, represent two different chap- 

PHOTOS: PAUL STEEGER t> 
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ters in the history of high-rise architecture. The Iower 
building, closer to the camera, reveals the “handwrit- 
ing" of the architect; the box-of-bricks style of the roof 
is typical of the 1940s. On the other hand, the giant In 
the background is void of all individually created ele- 
ments. Here sobre functionalism dictated the concept. 
Yet, Steeger's photo is not strictly a document and 
leaves sufficient scope for imagination and emotion 
on the part of the contemplator. How high, for in- 
stance, are the buildings in reality? What goes on be- 
hind the black stripes of the facade? Presuming that 
they are offices, how many people work there and 
what kind of business are they engaged in? Such 
questions must remain unanswered, sińce photogra- 
phy has little to do with social statistics. And the activ- 
ities of a photographic “Peeping-Tom” is a controver- 
sial subject which I prefer to leave aside at present. 
Even if Steeger’s photo does not convey much infor- 
mation it still exerts a powerful suggestion on the ob- 
server. Through the formally contained, tightly com- 
pressed representation one can literally feel the high 
concentration of humanity in this gigantic conurbation. 
It is then rather unimportant whether, in fact, 10,000 or 
100,000 people use this building daily. 

This principia, in which smali parts are taken as rep- 
resentative of the whole, can be observed in most of 
Steeger’s pictures. For instance, in the accompanying 
shot in which part of a facade is reflected in the win- 
dow of another. In many districts of New York classic 
shapes and modern lines clash together. The older, 
hereditary structures are being demolished, for exam- 
ple, in Lower and Midtown Manhattan, especially in 
the central and Southern part of this municipal district. 
The relatively high buildings of an earlier age are mak- 
ing way for the ultra-modern, considerably taller head- 
quarters of leading banks, insurance companies and 
Multis. The applied ornaments, often in the form of ro- 
sette, arabesque or Brick Gothic elements, have be- 
come the victims of the demolition squads with their 
bulldozers and excavators. The uncertainty of survival 
has inspired a new generation of photographers to re- 
cord these still-there edifices; two blocks further 
down the Street they have gone - for ever. 

Many of the skyscrapers of the past decade are veri- 
table palaces of gleaming Steel and glass. It is hard 
for the individual to grasp the enormous quantities of 
reinforced concrete and other materials which are 
transported to building sites daily or weekly in New 
York. The Steel beam structures mark the bounds of 
the walls, and an immense area of glass fills in the re- 
maining facade to form colossal Windows which let in 
only filtered light and cannot be opened. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the fact that this architecture is de- 
signed for a specific economic purpose, there is still a 


tiny space for artistic whims on the part of the respon- 
sible architect. In the photo on page 10 Steeger has 
depicted signs of the conflict which the architect obvi- 
ously underwent in the tug-of-war between technolo- 
gy and artistic urge. At the edge of the lower part of a 
building, a triangular construction interrupts the other- 
wise uniform surface of the facade. Here we find a 
scrap of evidence that citizens and their architects are 
not prepared to fully forego the desire to play and 
create in this inhuman environment. 

Through the point which the photographer chose, the 
linear composition acquires near symmetry and, 
hence, static balance. If the picture is folded down the 
middle, the result is almost two congruent halves. 
However, the colour re-introduces a fair amount of 
dynamism to the subject. The dominant colour blue 
is spread, in fine nuances, over the entire area, 
breathing life into the scene. 

In the picture of the staircase of page 11, the red paint 
assumes special significance. The signal shade of 
this primary hue denotes "Caution”, "Danger", 
"Emergency". It is with intent that the photographer 
leaves us in uncertainty as to where the steps lead, 
where they began or even for what purpose they were 
installed. 

There is an astonishingly intimate relationship be¬ 
tween the first three pictures shown here and the pho- 
tograph on the front cover: they all represent symbolic 
sections taken from a whole entity madę up from a 
sheer repetition of standard building elements yet, on 
the other hand, they leave the observer sufficient 
scope for his eye to rove infinitely between heaven 
and earth. 

Steeger is generous with the scope which he leaves 
the observer for an interpretation of his photos. The 
suggestions are numerous and varied, but he does 
not coerce the viewer into a particular linę of thought. 
Hence, in the case of the last photo on page 12, which 
appears to have been photographed from inside a 
dungeon, from a room penetrated by only a few rays 
of light. Again in the background, a tali building tow- 
ers heavenwards. 

In all these pictures there is evidence of the “architec- 
tural brutality” which has become so typical of mod¬ 
ern cities — as if our city fathers were guided by the 
sole principle: urbanity at any price. Steeger docu- 
ments reality, composes with form and poses social 
questions all at the same time. Apart from the satisfy- 
ing feeling which emanates from the study of a well- 
balanced composition, a notion also creeps into the 
back of the observer’s mind that not all is well as far 
as the subject contents are concerned. And this is 
just the notę of disquiet which Paul Steeger wishes to 
strike. 
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Time and again I come across people.. 


By Maria Urbańczyk 


W hen Gunter Hildenhagen quietly confides "there is 
nothing doing here”, slips his Leica slowly back into 
his pocket and, with hardly a sound, leaves a kindergarten, 
nursing home or a workshop for handicapped persons, then 
it is a surę sign that something quite specific has crippled 
his incentive. To understand his action, it is necessary to 
know what it is, in the first place, which motivates him and 
lends his photos their singular impact. His inspiration de- 
pends, mainly, on the pulsations, moods and gestures which 
arise when attention is bestowed on human subjects. 

As a journalist, I have to rely on other criteria, other signs 
which tell me there is no point in “listening" any morę. 
Nevertheless, on those social assignments which we have 
covered together I have sooner or later come round to con- 
firming Hildenhagen’s judgement from my own point of view, 
too. Irrespective of whether we work closely together or in- 
dependently, it is our observation that where nothing is do¬ 
ing in the verbal sphere there is also little hope of conduct- 
ing a conversation with the patients or nurses which goes 
beyond superficial smali talk. 

It was people he wanted to photograph, the young post Of¬ 
fice employee, Gunter Hildenhagen. Inspired by the exhibi- 
tion “Family of Man" in 1956, the then 22-year old civil ser- 
vant gave up his secure futurę and started from the begin- 
ning in a new trade. His master at the time was the well- 
known portrait photographer Pan Walther in Munster. Similar 
to many born in the 1930’s, Gunter Hildenhagen was denied, 
on account of the Second World War and the confusion in 
the post-War period, an appropriate further education in 
keeping with his abilities. So, studies at the Folkwangschule 
in Essen at the hands of Otto Steinert and later at the Werk- 
kunstschule in Dortmund under Pan Walther had to take 
place concurrently with his new occupation and were there- 
fore spread over many years. It was not until 1975 that Hil¬ 
denhagen was able to pass his examinations as a graduate 
designer in Dortmund. By this time he had already earned 
himself a good reputation as a "charity photographer" and 
he was a welcome guest in all manner of Christian institu- 
tions. The fact that these doors are still open to him, after al- 
most a decade of socially critical reportage on such organi- 
zations, is by no means self-evident. 


Yet, you will not find in his work the slightest tracę of the pro- 
verbial "cloak of Christian brotherly love“, a pretext which is 
too frequently spread over less worthy undertakings. The 
Picture series which resulted in an invitation to become a 
member of the "Gesellschaft Deutscher Lichtbildner" was 
taken in an infirmary for incurables, on the doorstep to death. 
His portraits of handicapped persons, outcasts of society, 
elderly and sick people are not particularly complimentary. 
Deformation, stunted growth and the signs of failure to mas¬ 
ter a cruel fate are depicted in a candid manner and are not 
disguised. Yet, the reality of the presentation goes hand in 
hand with a sincere respect for the dignity of the person por- 
trayed. 

The attention which Hildenhagen needs to create the right 
atmosphere for his photography can only arise when he 
himself is prepared to spend time, much time, on the job. The 
first step is to make himself known and disclose his inten- 
tions, expose himself to questions and become involved in 
conversations. It takes a long time, namely, before disabled, 
disappointed persons who have come off poorly in life begin 
to trust strangers. Only when prejudice has been eliminated 
does he reach for his camera and still continues to wait, 
without a tracę of impatience, until his presence is fully ac- 
cepted. “Only then is it possible", he said, “to get the ge- 
nuine pictures I want. I wait until I see a situation which 
moves me — so that I can move others." In view of such tac- 
tics it is not surprising to learn that Hildenhagen refuses to 
use flash. He even foregoes colour, “Since the essential 
message comes through morę emphatically in black-and- 
white." On account of this time-consuming approach, Hil¬ 
denhagen is hardly likely to be called a “dashing reporter”, 
and even his hardest hitting shots are unlikely to be misap- 
propriated for the purposes of political agitation. The initial 
impression hastily snapped in the day-room of some home 
for handicapped persons is simply not typical, does not rep- 
resent the day-to-day drudgery, which it is supposed to rep- 
resent. Such photography is, indeed, the result of catching 
such vulnerable people by surprise, subjects who are partic¬ 
ularly easy to throw off balance. Since these inmates have, 
also according to law, a right to their own individual person- 
ality, we find that when such pictures are published the eyes 
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have been printed over with a black bar to prevent identifica- 
tion. Hildenhagen’s photography is quite different: his sub- 
jects have faces which tell their own story. In the hit-and-run 
kind of reportage, the preconceived impressions of the 
pressman, accustomed to exposing public figures to ridi- 
cule, come to light as confirmation. Yet, there is even a fur- 
ther negative effect: the nurses, social workers, instructors 
and other persons responsible for the care of the needy are 
often jointly depicted in a derogatory manner, thus aggravat- 
ing the latter’s poor opinion of journalists, photographers 
and the like. 

A word or two is due about the background to the pictures 
Hildenhagen took in a nursery for medico-pedagogic treat- 
ment. The assignment was carried out on the basis of prior 
research into the pedagogie methods and aims of this 
house. On this particular occasion it had been suggested to 
the children that they should act as if they were at a wed- 
ding. The scene which followed in the course of the next 
minutes would morę aptly be described as a “drunken party". 
The little girl shown on page 19 had become so involved in 
the role of a drunken woman that the therapist had some dif- 
ficulty in guiding the child back to reality. Her endeavours 
are captured in the picture. The purpose of such play therapy 
is to try and help the children to get over shocking experi- 
ences which they are not yet able to verbalize. The photo al- 
so provides evidence of how little Hildenhagen’s presence 
as a photographer is regarded as an intrusion. Incidentally, 
an illustration of this kind is of inestimable value to elucidate 
a verbal case report. 

"Time and again I come across people who are prepared to 
help each other and develop mutual affection for each other 
in the process. Constantly we hear complaints about how 
bad humanity is. I would like to help modify this view and 
show how kind people can also be. This other side receives 
little attention and humane deeds are simply taken as a mat- 
ter of course. It is this kind of notion which I try to express in 
my pictures." Hildenhagen wishes his work to be taken as 
an encouragement to regard humanity in a morę corelated, 
tolerant manner. His pictures are not intended to be con- 
sumed in a hurry; they oblige you to peer morę closely into 
the contents. This is the gist of the comments which Bernd 
Lohse chose to make about Hildenhagen’s work in the cata- 
logue to the exhibition, "Fotografie 1919-1975 - Madę in 
Germany - the GDL photographers”. (Published by Um- 
schau Verlag, Frankfurt.) 

In certain respects, Hildenhagen shares the fate of therapists 
and social workers: there is little chance of becoming rich or 
famous through either caring for the handicapped or trying 
to extract ethical, artistic aspects from this darker side of life. 
Even in charitable institutions, the principal domain of this 
photographer, there is little recognition for the fact that his 
chronicals are capable of loosening the ghetto-like shackles. 
Sadly, the responsible authorities are morę interested in 
showing off the new sanitary błock, the renovated facade of 
the premises and are keen to have the photographer depict 
their revolutionary facilities in a favourable light. “For the 
poor always ye have with you," as it says in the Bibie, only 
such materiał progress, although wrung from local govern- 
ment with great difficulty, is not the attribute which inspires 
Hildenhagen. The fact that his work manages to break 


through the barriers imposed by such institutions is certain 
evidence of the inherent artistic quality. At the opening of a 
smali exhibition in Munster some time ago, he said: "lt’s still 
pretty rare to come across pictures of disabled persons in 
the State Museum." In the meantime, photographs taken in 
infirmaries and emergency wards have been hung in a num- 
ber of private art galleries. 

At the inauguration of an exhibition Gunter Hildenhagen may 
meet visitors who entertain a most nebulous notion of the 
activities of the Deanery or other charitable organization and 
who are probably being confronted, for the first time so di- 
rectly, with the realities of death, an association which is def- 
initely inherent in many of his pictures. The latter aspect is 
something which Hildenhagen is ready to admit in the fre- 
quent conversations in which he becomes involved. Here, as 
well, it is his declared intention to open the observer’s eyes 
and encourage a positive attitude. He succeeds for the sim- 
ple reason that he has created, on the strength of genuine 
social involvement, works of a high technical and aesthetic 
standard which art-minded people are hesitant to ignore 
completely, taken from a neglected field as they are. 

Now this special dimension of his work — and iet us be 
honest about it for once - is not even appreciated by many 
of the responsible persons within the charity organizations 
from whom he receives his assignments. Perhaps they can’t 
see the wood for the trees. Whatever the reason, it would 
seem to be that in welfare work — in fact, in the ecclesiasti- 
cal world in generał - that too much emphasis is laid on 
verbal communication, on literary publication. An unpathetic, 
realistically straightforward depiction of attention and affec¬ 
tion being bestowed in practice is suspect. And this is hard 
to understand. 


P. 13: Therapist and patient in a medico-pedagogic centre 
for handicapped children. P. 15: Two children playing during 
the break in the orthopaedic institution “Vollmarstein'\ It was 
the fortunę of the handicapped child to have, as a playmate, 
a boy of “normal” intelligence and aptitude. P. 16: In the 
kindergarten. P. 17: In the house Patmos of the deaco- 
nesses’ institute "Bethel”, an assistant gives guidance to a 
mentally-retarded and blind child. P. 18: Elderly couple in a 
home for old-aged people. The husband is feeding his wife 
who is dependent on his help following a stroke. P. 19: A 
"conscientious objector" doing service in an institution for 
the aged. The young man told Hildenhagen that he opted for 
this particular service to elderly people, sińce he enjoyed an 
especially close relationship with his grandmother. P. 20: A 
night-nurse attending an old woman who has just been op- 
erated. 

Ali photos were taken with a Leica M2 and lenses of 35mm 
and 50mm focal length by available light on llford HP5 film. 
Hildenhagen prefers to use M-series cameras for this kind of 
work, sińce he finds them light, fast and quiet. He processes 
his films in Kodak D 76 and makes the prints himself. 

An exhibition of his work — showing pictures of handi¬ 
capped children — will be on display in the "Fotomuseum" 
in Munich from 13/5/81 to 21/6/81. It will then proceed to 
Bonn, 25/6/81 to 22/7/81. 
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Boys will be boys 

By Ruprecht Skasa-Weiss 


H ow close and familiar is the horizon of the artist! 

No matter whether he paints portraits or prefers 
landscapes as subjects, these are usually drawn from 
his customary, well-trodden territory. Quite different 
the photographer: he hurries off to remote parts of the 
world, penetrates the thickest jungle, climbs the high- 
est mountain or crosses the greatest desert — all for 
the sake of a few pictures quickly taken. His attitude 
towards the strange and unfamiliar things he finds 
there is correspondingly unceremonious. Actually, the 
distance involved is then no longer of significance. 
Irrespective of whether he is confronted by the 
Sphinx, Chartres Cathedral or, nearer home, a smali 
chapel in Upper Bavaria, every potential subject is 
taken in with the same brisk interest. 

And then a strange observation: if he succumbs to 
the spell of morę serious portraiture, he casts his vi- 
sion to far-off lands, almost exclusively, and is not 
prepared to consider the faces in his native country. 
Or have you recently seen an Allgau peasant, a baker 
from the Lower Rhine, a Franconian bricklayer or a si- 
milar portrait Madę in Western Germany? (For our 
overseas readers one ought to turn this round and 
say: a costermonger taken by a Londoner or a Man¬ 
hattan cab driver photographed by a New Yorker - 
Engl. Editor.) On the other hand, there are plenty of 
examples of snow-sprinkled vineyards, Lakę Con- 
stance in mist, autumnal castle parks and the like. 
What the average German photographer fails to add 
to these romantic scenes is the human element, such 
as a close-up of the wine-presser at work or a portrait 
of a fisherman. If we were to glance through the slides 
brought back by a tourist from, let us say, the Andes 
in Peru, it would be surprising not to find, amongst the 
typical mountain landscapes, at least a few pictures 
showing the inhabitants: for example, the high-pla- 
teau farmer with his family betwixt lama and lava. 

So the point or, rather, the question is this: why is it 
that the human subject becomes so rare, the morę 
familiar the environment in which we are active as 
photographers and, the morę prolific, when we turn 
our cameras on "exotic” countries? Is this reticence 
concerning the human likeness something to do with 
the regulations (common law in certain countries) that 
a portrait may not be published without the permis- 
sion of the private person depicted? Is the reason to 
be sought in the fact that in the sundrenched south, 
be it Bolivia, Tibet or Senegal, the country and its in¬ 


habitants are morę “accessible" on their common 
pastures, in the streets and outdoor markets - than 
in the offices, parlours and closed transport facilities 
of northern climes? Or is it simply that we find foreign 
faces morę “interesting”, sińce thay exhibit, perhaps, 
on account of their weather-beaten physiognomy, 
morę relief, morę depth, greather age and morę pro- 
nounced signs of character and fate? Here the attrac- 
tion could well be of a double naturę: on the one 
hand, let us imagine a Bedouin draped in a burnous 
with deep-set eyes gazing magestically to the horizon 
and, on the other hand, add the formidable setting of 
dramatic light and shade to pick out the marked fea- 
tures of the swarthy skin. I might be allowed to offer 
one possible explanation: nothing is morę usual than 
the search for the “unusual", and this applies very 
much to the photography of human beings. 

Within the field of photographic portraiture this bias is 
most apparent when the proposed subject is children. 
If you do not believe me, picture yourself for a mo¬ 
ment in Duisburg or Dusseldorf (or Dublin or Denver 
— if you happen to be a native of those cities) and 
you come across a four-year-old girl with a grubby 
nose and jet-black eyes which peer into your camera 
without a tracę of shyness. What would you do? Surę, 
she’s a cute kid, you would probably think. You might 
even contemplate a photo, as an automatic reaction, 
but then you would leave it, pretty as she is, mum- 
bling something about “just a little girl from Duisburg”. 
To your mind, there just is not enough “materiał” for 
worthwhile picture. Am I right? 

Now what about the curly-headed, dark-skinned boy 
from Ethiopia or Senegal? As the undernourished 
little fellow gazes up with pitiable eyes, what is our 
reaction now? His sorrowful gazę strikes us as sym- 
bolic for a whole race, even for the entire Dark Conti- 
nent. To the mind of the civilized tourist this sight of 
needy youth brings an outburst of compassion morę 
quickly to the surface than the smile of some slum kid 
in the ghettos of Western cities. 

This is what it may amount to, and so we have at least 
one possible explanation for the bias. The wretched 
child in a remote corner of the Third World, when tak¬ 
en as a potential subject, conveniently relieves us of 
the probable suspicion of simply indulging in sickly- 
sweet, nambypamby infatuation. Those of us who 
come from homes in which our parents and grandpar- 
ents were wont to decorate the commode, mantle- 
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piece and bedroom walls with prints of their favourite 
offspring have developed an antipathy towards this 
kind of simple-hearted kitsch which masqerades as 
child portraiture. These pictures show, in stereotype 
uniformity, fittle morę than podgy, dimple-cheeked ba- 
bies grinning contentedly from the cosiness of a polar- 
bear rug or, later, a freckled, pig-tailed Lolita in a prim 
white dress holding a Communion candle and beam- 
ing sanctimoniously at the photographer. How much 
morę plausible and "unsuspicious" is, by way of con- 
trast, the candid shot of the pop-eyed little negro boy. 
The morę remote the location of the find, the morę ex- 
otic the child’s background, the greather the chance 
of being exonerated from any accusation of respond- 
ing to a motherly reflex — which otherwise inevitably 
eams the remark: "oh, how sweet.” 

The child’s snap, freshly brought back from a foreign 
tour, benefits from the fact that the observer attributes 
to it, of course, a certain documentary quality. It pro- 
vides us, namely, with information about the appear- 
ance of the natives in little-explored parts of the world. 
(This does not mean to say that the old magie is not 
still subconciously at work, namely, the heart-warming 
charm of the childlike motif). The morę frugal the 
scene, the morę poignant the misery and need, the 
morę authentic the photograph will appear to our 
minds and the less likely we are to talk about kitsch. 
This very tolerance and partiality is now being exploit- 
ed, however, by certain photographers who have 
commenced to make clever, calculated use of this 
distress. They market such sob-stuff reports which 
play on the emotions under the generał trademark of 
modern "desolation photography”. These globe-trot- 
ting photographers know a thing or two about getting 
the Children of the World into the picture in such a 
demeanour and pose that each of these picture sto- 
ries is admirable materiał for the latest poster series 
“Bread for the World". Boy-and-girl photography, in 
other words, this time not as sweet but as sour kitsch. 

I hope readers will be quick to notice that the accom- 
panying photographs taken by Gunter Schellhaas do 
not conform to the above hollow-cheek, edge-of-star- 
vation approach. Although the subjects were collect- 
ed in a similar milieu, he has succeeded in restisting 
this trend. These still remain dark-skinned urchins 
caught by this camera somewhere between Ceylon 
and Indonesia, together with all the signs of well- 
mothered high spirits and sense of fun, yet without 
any pretty poses or the clever appeal of thin-ribbed, 
emaciated children. There are elements in amateur- 
photographer Schellhaas’ work to indicate that he has 
taken trouble with the composition and arrangement 
of the subjects without the directions becoming too 
obvious. Above all, this photographer is fully aware 


that, contrary to the current practice in High-Street 
studios and department Stores, the essential charac- 
ter of a child can hardly be adequately captured when 
one only includes his or her tiny head. After all, the fa- 
ciał expressions at the command of a smali child are 
not as yet so differenciated as those of an adult; 
whereas the features which denote character and per- 
sonality have not been fully awakened, the figurę, ges- 
ures and temperament in movement can reveal typi- 
cal traits. Individuality begins with the way a child 
moves its limbs. All those lamp-manipulating, artisan- 
photographers who assiduously turn out one head- 
only portrait after another in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of their photofinishing lab — sometimes 
in the form of white-in-white, soft-lens studies a la 
Hamilton and then, at other times, as a wax-like figurę 
standing out against a low-key, canvas-embossed 
background - could learn a great deal about basie 
child photography (and psychology) from such pic¬ 
tures. 

When one comes to think of it, is not our adult photo¬ 
graphy, which is pretty well exhausted with the enu- 
meration of smart VIP-portraits, snapshots of politi- 
cians and gossip-column figures and delicate, suave 
perfume and cosmetic advertising, also downright un- 
inspired? If we set aside, for the moment, those stud¬ 
ies of urban "milieu” and photographic reportage from 
the world of fixers, prostitutes and outeasts of our 
modern proficiency system, it appears to me that we 
simply do not have, at present, a "people photogra- 
phy” which is derived from a sociologically-founded 
obsen/ation of society. Since the completion of Au¬ 
gust Sander’s carefully researched catalogue of typi- 
cal artisan portraits in the late 1920s (systemized ac- 
cording to occupations) we seem to have lost touch 
with this sincere kind of chronicle-style portraiture. 
Tracing our steps back, is this therefore the reason for 
the inhibitions which tend to divert so many photogra¬ 
phers today into the exotic portrait? Just as if the 
glimpse of the toothless Peruvian market woman or 
the wrinkled Greek fisherman was capable of restor- 
ing to us something long lost and coveted, namely, 
belief in the popular, ethnical element, in the stamp of 
national character? Or are these, indeed, the rum- 
blings of the old racial ideology on its way to a hair- 
raising resurrection? If that is the case, it is time our 
suspicion was aroused. 


All photos were taken with a Leica R3 on Kodachrome 64. In 
the case of the chorus of Tibetan children (opposite) a 35mm 
Summicron was used, whereas the boy from Kirtipur (page 
24) was taken with a 90mm Summicron, likewise the little girl 
in Jaipur (page 24). For the Indian girl on page 25, a 60mm f/ 
2.8 Macro-Elmarit was used. 
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Rebirth of the landscape 

by Fritz Kempe 


L andscapes are “in"! About a decade ago this sub- 
ject was no longer to be found in picture books or 
on the walls of exhibitions. The 1969 German Photo- 
graphic Annual included only two landscapes in its 
selection of 146 pictures. One was in black-and-white 
and the other in colour. The former showed a mass of 
volcanic rock on which a white house perched, and 
the other represented a Coastal scene madę up of 
grey, green and blue boulders. Subjects which had 
attracted the photographer on account of their surface 
structure or colour masses. Although their character 
may have been photogenic, they were not landscapes 
in the strict sense of the term. 

To what extent this trend is connected with the urban 
bias of modern society or the result of the influence 
exerted by a particular artistic school is difficult to say. 
1 remember a conversation with the landscape photo¬ 
grapher Walter Mayr in which he described the criti- 
cism he had reaped at the hands of his master, Otto 
Steinert, when he ventured to show the latter his col- 
lection of sombre mountain scenes taken in Israel. 
Mayr persevered in spite of the disapproval and even 
got through his finał examinations in 1973 on the 
strength of the theme “The Mediterranean Land¬ 
scape”. Otto Steinert (former Director of the Folk- 
wangschule in Essen) only seems to have been ac- 
cessible, at that time, to landscapes which were clear- 
ly characterized by the inroads of industry. He was not 
interested in coming to terms with the natural land¬ 
scape. 

Ouite unconcemed about this apparent dislike for 
landscapes in the Professional sphere of photogra- 
phy was, of course, the snapshotter, that species of 
camera owner who turns his attention to photography 
mostly during the vacations. Amongst these amateurs 
with modest ambitions, the landscape had always en- 
joyed popularity. What they have in view is the "beau- 
tiful” landscape, a region in which they just feel fine. 
The pictures which they bring back from the holidays 
grow in value in the course of time, sińce one tends to 
forget the inconveniences and discomforts which may 
have dampened enthusiasm at the time. Here colour 
prevails in private souvenirs as well as in the advertis- 
ing commissioned by the travel bureaux. It is perhaps 
true to say that the holiday traveller relives his dreams 
time after time, whereas the public relations photo is 
intended to create new dreams. These dreams 
abound in sharpness of detail, brilliant colour and, of 


course, sunshine. Indeed, the visions are instilled into 
the mind of the prospective customer as a kind of de- 
sirable prototype for particular countries. This kind of 
“landscape” is simply a form of commercial photogra¬ 
phy, just as picture-postcard views serve a related 
purpose. I have sometimes been truły staggered at 
just how much rubbish of this kind is on sale. 

But let us return to the controversy between the natu¬ 
ral and the industrial landscape. Industry has en- 
croached upon the countryside and expelled naturę 
therefrom. This process is bound to continue; it is not 
possible to halt it by law and the reponsible authori- 
ties can merely attempt to make industry less harmful 
to the environment. Photographers are less inclined 
to glorify industrial progress; the public has become 
morę conscious of the pollution caused by a smoke- 
belching factory chimney. 

Absolved from this criticism, however, is the narrow- 
gauge railway which Hans Saebens photographed 
many years ago (Fig. 2). Even in those days it was a 
relic from the early industrial age which itself had be¬ 
come a victim of transport rationalization. Before the 
advent of heavy road haulage, the smali “Puffing Billy” 
was a vital link in this contryside given to agriculture, 
sińce they transported sugar beet and cattle. The 
transilluminated puff of smoke lends the picture al- 
most a fairy-tale touch. Numerous associations arise. 
The high-level horizon introduces the impression of 
remote depth to the scene. 

A similar, three-dimensional feeling is imparted by the 
landscape through which the little River Hamme flows 
(Fig. 4). When Hans Saebens observed this expanse 
of land characterized by cloud and wind, there was 
hardly a sign of interference by Man. Even the bushes 
and trees had taken root according to the wind and 
natural laws of naturę. Surprisingly, the romantic notę 
extended by this picture has not suffered on account 
of the heedlesharp rendition provided by the Leitz 
lens used. The eye is encouraged to roam right into 
the background where the cattle is grazing. 

Quite definitely in the romantic vein were the land¬ 
scapes created by Heinrich Kuhn, one of the renowned 
protagonists of “art photography" around the turn of 
the century. In his pictures sharp, individual details 
were not desirabie. In keeping with the taste of his 
contemporary friends, insignificant details were sup- 
pressed in favour of a generał, overall picturesque im¬ 
pression. To this end, Kuhn employed optical un- 
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sharpness as well as printing via the arabian (gum 
bichromate) process on a textured paper surface. Fur- 
ther features were a high degree of enlargement and 
the addition of monochromatic colour. As a rule, the 
art photographers only drew one print from the nega- 
tive which was then presented as the original. The 
"Italian Landscape” (to be seen in Fig. 1) was taken in 
1906, measured 54x71 cm and is tinted green. It was 
conceived as a picture for wali decoration and was 
sold as such at exhibitions. 

A good 50 years after Kuhn's landscapes in paintery 
style, we find Willi Beutler taking photographs in a 
quite different manner along the River Weser. The two 
pictures together provide striking evidence of the con- 
siderable change which had taken place within photo- 
graphy. Kuhn set up a 4x5 view camera on a tripod 
and took pains to avoid a sharp image; Beutler, on 
the other hand, was an enthusiastic Leica fan and a 
fanatic for maximum acutance. True, there are count- 
less pictures attributed to Beutler in which the subject 
itself and cloud emphasis still reveal a sentimental 
motivation, yet the influence of Albert Renger-Patsch 
and his advocation of the “Neue Sachlichkeif (literał- 
ly, matter-of-fact or straight photography) had begun 
to take hołd of Beutler. The latter's vinyard photo 
(Mosel) derives its motion from the pattern of dark 
vertical members on a bright ground; the oblique 
symmetry, however, is softened to a certain extent by 
the path meandering to the left. 

In view of these border-line cases, it is not wrong to 
ask what is included then under the term “land¬ 
scape”? Gerhard Kerff, one of our most experienced 
landscape correspondents, had the following to say 
on this issue: “In the strict sense of the term a land¬ 
scape is regarded as a section taken from naturę as it 
might be grasped at a glance by the eye or normal 
lens of a camera. This leaves quite some scope.” Ac- 
cordingly, an aerial photograph or a close-up of ap- 
ple blossom are not landscapes — to the purist. 
Rather too matter-of-fact and urban is the panorama 
of the heavenwards striving Spanish city of Toledo 
(Fig. 6) which Hans Meyer-Veden took with a Leica. 
The picture is instructive for diverse reasons: firstly, it 
is hard to imagine a morę truły “photographic” repre- 
sentation. The city is spread out for inspection like a 
specimen under the microscope. Every house, every 
roof and even every window is registered pin-point 
sharp, a precision which only confirms the quality of 
the Leitz lens used. Naturally, such a photo provides, 
at the same time, evidence of the photographer’s 
technical confidence with respect to choice of film, 
devełoping and printing and so on. (Occasionally it is 
necessary to underline the assertion that 35 mm pho¬ 
tography always has demanded a certain amount of 
virtuosity. Secondly, the pictures depict a form of 


landscape which is often relegated, correctly or not, to 
a further category: the cityscape. It is almost as if the 
streets and houses creep up the slope like tentacles 
of vegetation until they finally terminate in the highest 
domes and steeples of the churches. The summits of 
the urban crown reach into an empty white sky; 
clouds may be an obvious adjunct, but some of the 
grandeur of the cityscape would then have been lost. 
The situation is quite different in the case of Ulrich 
Mack’s photo of the Hallig Sunderoog (Fig. 5), at last a 
landscape which comes closer to epitomizing the 
subject as we know it. The thatched houses compris- 
ing the farm community cluster together on the "warft”, 
the slight elevation raised by hand to protect the habi- 
tations at high tide. It would be difficult to find a better 
example of the shelter which a house means to its in- 
habitants, conversely, hard to find a picture which 
conveys so much comfort and cosiness. Readers 
familiar with the North Sea will know that such beam- 
ing days, on which the clouds are reflected in the dark 
water of the shallow creeks, do indeed occur. They 
are so beautiful that one forgets, for the moment, the 
danger which constantly lurks. 

A modern maritime landscape is presented to us by 
Ottmar Lundt (Fig. 8). Concrete and asphalt secure 
the coast, a modern-style clock on a non-destructable 
Steel mast shows the time, and a bench offers us re- 
pose — accessories to guarantee our enjoyment of 
the sunshine and blue sky. In short, a Stern composi- 
tion for a "civilization landscape”. Morę subtly, symp- 
tomatic of a world in which citizens find it necessary 
to interfere morę and morę with the environment to 
guarantee their safety. 

Similar is the subject matter contained in Willi Beut- 
ler’s “The Weser near Furstenberg": the banks of the 
river have been reinforced by means of groynes 
which prevent erosion. These fortifications resulted in 
a pattern which attracted Willi Beutler's photographic 
eye. The result is a sobre, straight document of great 
clarity which, nevertheless, is not lacking in aesthetic 
appeal. For such subjects in which lines, form and 
contrast are responsible for the major impact, 
sharpness is absolutely vital. It is interesting to learn 
that this picture was taken in 1978, hence 22 years aft¬ 
er the Mosel landscape and serves as a convincing 
example of the unswerving consistency with which 
Willi Beutler tried to solve the problems of fine grain 
and acutance in 35 mm photography. Shortly before 
his death he discovered a formula which enabled 
high-contrast, maximum-resolution document films to 
be exploited for pictorial photography. 

No wonder that the 35 mm camera is now most popu¬ 
lar for this mobile activity. The compactness of the 
camera and the modest weight of the accessories 
mean you can carry morę versatility simply “on spec”. 
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Caught on the wing 

Text and photos by Heiner Nonnenbroich 



G rowing up, as I did, in an atmosphere which re- 
spected naturę, it would surprise nobody to 
learn that I was only a school boy when my attention 
was first attracted by the local wild lite. With my fa- 
ther’s borrowed Edixa, I tried to capture on film the 
animals in their natural habitat. Even in those early 
days, as I stalked with our dog through fields in the vi- 
cinity, I came across an occasional subject which 
proved worthwhile. In the following years, while study- 
ing musie in Dusseldorf, there was little time or oppor- 
tumty for this hobby. Once I had taken my examina- 
tions as a piano teacher, I returned to my parents’ 
house where I soon fell subject to my father’s passion 
for hunting. It did not take long before I found myself 
working for a huntsman's certificate. The reason for 
these personal details is that time spent in the field 
was responsible for the fact that fresh interest was 
kindled in my former hobby. Having carried a shotgun 


for about a year in the hunting grounds, I one day ex- 
changed it for a newly acquired camera and from then 
onwards pursued a morę peaceful kind of hunting 
sport. At first, I was rather disappointed at the poor 
technical quality of the results. Things improved when 
I followed the.advice of a friend and bought, about two 
years ago, Leitz and Novoflex lenses for an elderly 
Leicaflex SL and a new Leica R-3 Mot — with which I 
was then very pleased. 

The depiction of wild animals and their natural sur- 
roundings in my home country has become my grea- 
test passion. It would seem to me, that in the current 
age, in which visits to remote countries no longer 
present a problem to the average tourist, our immedi- 
ate environment and its “wild inhabitants" no longer 
seem worthy of attention. Many children in large cities 
are morę likely to be familiar with the appearance of 
an elephant or a lion than they are with a deer or a 
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wild boar from a forest in their own country. I therefore 
hoped that my pictures might contribute to a redis- 
covery of the creatures which are still to be found in 
the open fields and woods surrounding my native 
Krefeld. 

“Bayer-Swan” (Page 35) 

The title discloses the region in which I obtained this 
snapshot. On the banks of the Rhine near Krefeld- 
Uerdingen, and not far from a large Chemical works, 
many aquatic birds spend the Winter each year. 
Particularly in the Spring, when the Rhine is at its 
highest level, it is not uncommon to observe even rare 
species of water fowl in the flooded meadows. Having 
stalked wild ducks for some time. I was just on the 
point of packing up for the day when a flight of swans 


passed up the river in my direction. Morę a reflex than 
guided thought, I quickly set the exposure override to 
+ 2, panned the camera in front of the birds and re- 
leased the motor. It was not until I had developed the 
film back home that I discovered one bird was “in the 
bag”. Data: Leica R3-Mot, 400 mm Noflexar, approx. 
1/350th sec. at f/5.6, Kodak Tri-X rated at 800 ASA and 
developed in Neofin. 

“Mixed geese” 

Not so far from my town, we are fortunate to have a 
naturę preserve rich in lakes known as “Schwalm- 
Nette”. From a smali hideout hidden on the banks of 
one of these lakes, I had observed a colony of anser 
anser for some days. Looking through my binoculars 
one morning, I was surprised to detect a rather un- 
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usual visitor from Egypt (alopochen aegyptiacus) 
amongst the morę common grey geese. I can only 
presume that this Egyptian species had escaped from 
some zoological gardens and now felt quite at home 
amongst its grey brethren. Before landing on the wa- 
ter each time, the bird would cautiously encircle the 
lakę, and I utilized this habit to get my picture - once 
again with the aid of the motor drive. Data: Leica R 3- 
Mot, 400 mm Noflexar, plus convertor (= 800 mm) 
1/500th sec. at f/11, llford FP4 rated at 400 ASA, de- 
velopment in Microphen. 

Heron on the look-out 

Camargue, that El Dorado for wild life photographers, 
was our destination in the Easter holidays in 1980. 


Since one is not allowed, for obvious reasons, to 
roam around the wild-life preserves at will, there only 
remains the possibility of shooting with a telephoto 
lens from an automobile. The animals have become 
accustomed to cars stopping and, with a fair invest- 
ment of time and trouble, it is indeed possible to ob- 
tain quite useful pictures without causing any real dis- 
turbance. This is also how I managed to take a photo 
of the egretta garzetta, a species of heron which is 
quite common here, which I had observed not far from 
the smali village of La Grau Du Roi. It was my intention 
to include a few unsharp reeds in the foreground in 
order to lend the subject picturesque depth. Data . Lei- 
caflex SL, 640 Noflexar, 1/125th sec at f/8. Kodak 
Plus-X developed in D76. 


Yet another travel report? 

Tibet pictures by Josef Kaufmann 


B efore turning your attention to this text, you have prob- 
abiy already looked at the łour pages of colour which 
follow. At the first glance you may have asked yourself 
whether the pictures are supposed to belong together as a 
series. How can there be a connection, for instance, be- 
tween the almost monochromatic aeriai view of the snow- 
clad mountains on the first page and the gaudily-coloured 
house facade on the last? 

Just another travelogue, is likely to have been your first re- 
sponse. Yes and no, we would say. Certainly, the photos 
were taken on a journey to Tibet. On the other hand, the Edi- 
tor picked out these subjects (from a comprehensive series 
which Kaufmann brought back) for reasons other than wan- 
derfust. They are published here as good examples of the 
versatile possibilities of using colour effectively in photojour- 
nalism or reportage. 

Let us take the first photo: it was shot by Kaufmann in the re¬ 
gion between Szetschuan and the Tibet Capital of Lhasa, 
hence, in that high plateau known to mountaineers as the 
“Roof of the World". Kaufmann was fascinated by the inac- 
cessibility of this landscape and began to speculate whether 
large areas had ever been touched by a human foot; at any 
ratę, it looked most inhospitable. The inclusion of the strip of 
ice-blue horizon in the picture enhances the impression of 
coldness. Through such an example it is not difficult to ex- 
plain the term “cool colours". 

For photography from an aircraft Kaufmann says: exposure 
time as short as possible; hołd the camera close to the win- 
dow in order to avoid reflections from within the piane; do 
not press it onto the glass/perspex window, though, sińce 
vibration may be transferred to the camera. 

In the market scene on the next page, things brighten up a 
bit. The colours of the mural paintings above the group sur- 
rounding the butcher are really quite intense and almost take 
charge of the picture. They are restricted, nevertheless, to 
the mutually enhancing shades of red and blue. In the lower 
part of the picture, the shadows exhibit a particularly strong 
blue cast which is the result of reflection from the sky. At an 
altitude of 14.000 ft., the blue of the Himalayan sky is a richly 
saturated azure which is bound to have an effect on colour 
balance in those parts of the subject which do not receive 
direct, white light. Here, too, touches of colour are to be 
found; the blue of the piąte, a piece of cyan-dyed cloth, a 
striped apron and a hair clip. 

Blue, red, yellow, green — those are the dominating colours 
of the last photo which shows the facade of a house in Lha¬ 
sa. Similar, strong mixtures of colour are to be found in Bo- 
livia, Colombia, Peru and Mexico. The Latin-American races, 
especially the simpler communities, love the use of bright, 
contrasting shades. 


And then a few travel tips passed on to us by Kaufmann. e- 
fore setting out on a journey it is important to find ou as 
much as possible about the country and its people throug 
reading books, guides and official hand-outs as well as av- 
ing a talk or two with others who know the land well. ou 
should try to acquire a presence of mind that is ready or au 
eventualities: do not, for instance, be so stunned by e 
beauty of some edifice, respectively, so shocked by a local 
custom that you forget to raise your camera. If yo u know e- 
forehand morę or less what to expect on the spot, you will 
be better equipped - both technically and mentally - and 
have morę time for the individual subjects, selecting the best 
picture section, bracketing your exposures and making one 
shot with and one without a specific filter. 

In the kind of situation where something might happan, but 
he does not know what it might be, Kaufmann has a particu- 
lar snapshot technique which is worth trying: he leaves the 
aperture of the lens fitted to his R3 wide open so that before 
the first shot he only has to focus and press the button (the 
automatic metering of the R3 selects the shortest possible 
shutter speed for him). This way he is surę of getting a morę 
or less usable picture, sińce the most essential point will be 
sharp. Only afterwards, if there is time for a second shot, 
does he start to seek the optimum combination of aperture 
and shutter speed in order to obtain greater depth of field. It 
is obvious that if a fast lens is fitted, high-speed film loaded 
in the camera and the sun happens to be shining, it is nec- 
essary to modify this technique: the camera is left "at the 
ready" with the lens stopped down two to three f/numbers. 
The Editor would like to point out, in passing, that the addi- 
tionai “Programme Modę" of the R4 introduced at the Photo- 
kina is capable of selecting the most favourable f/number/ 
shutter speed combination under such circumstances. This 
feature greatly facilitates "grabbing" such unexpected sub¬ 


jects. 

On his trips, Kaufmann always has two Leica R3-Mots in his 
outfit, one of which is fitted with a 28 mm Elmarit-R and the 
other sports a 75 —200 mm f/4.5 Vario-Elmar-R. He is thus 
fitted out for wide-angle, portrait and medium telephotogra- 
phy. A third lens, a 50 mm f/1.4 Summicron-R for low-light 
conditions, is kept, together with a sufficient quantity of Ag- 
fachrome 50 S, in the kind of waistbelt pouch which skiers 
use to transport a snack. 

Those readers who are versed in the basics of colour theory 
will have noticed that we have used a few terms from stand¬ 
ard works on this subject — such as Johannes ltten’s 
"The Art of Colour" - and which Walter Boje took as a foun-. 
dation for his pioneering books on colour photography in 
the early 1960s (“Mut zur Farbę", "Magie der Farbenphoto- 
graphie"). 
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Our regular slide competition: “Bad Weather” 


Prize-winners for LP 4/1981 

Ist Price: Oskar Barnack Medalllon or DM 150 In 
cash, Leica Photography for one year: 
Erich Hutter, Wleń (Austria) 

2ndPrIze: A portfollo of engravlngs, Leica Photogra¬ 
phy for one year: Jan Havenaar, RIJswijk 
(Holland) 

3rdPrfze: A picture-book, Leica Photography for 
one year: D. J. Sparrow, Slough (England) 
4thPrlze: Subscription to Leica Photography for 
one year: Dieter Geuther, Gralnau 
5th Prize: Subscription to Leica Photography for 
one year: Chan Bush, Montrose, Kalifoml- 
en (USA) 

Diplomas for outstandlng performance were 
awarded to: Otto Siebenborn, Hósbach; Heinz 
Muller, Trolsdorf. 


A fter only four rounds of the present contest it is now 
fairly safe to say that the theme “Bad Weather'’ has 
been competently dealt with by the majority of amateurs and 
in many cases has even been well-mastered. It is not often 
that we have come across such a large number of entries of 
an equally high standard. The photographers are, indeed, a 
special breed, and this is something which comes through 
in their photography. 

As so often in other spheres of life, logical principles prevail 
here, too; those exponents of the grand, realistic subject are 
seldom at the same time masters when it comes to depict- 
ing inconspicuously smali, abstract beauty. Putting it another 
way, close-ups taken in bad weather have been pretty thin 
so far. There have been very few entries of a photomacrogra- 
phic naturę at all. And those which did come in failed to sur- 
vive even the first provisional sorting-out. The conclusion we 
therefore draw is that the "macro-specialists” amongst our 
readers did not feel they were being addressed when we an- 
nounced details of the competition. If this should be the 
case, we would like to make amends without delay and en- 
courage all those readers with an eye for the small-scaie, 
telltale sings of inclement weather to get cracking with their 
macro-lenses! We now expect entries of springs buds 
caught in the last frost of winter, delicate cobwebs shattered 
by the wind and rain - or similar traces that the weather has 
been conventiona!ly unkind and rendered some detail pho- 
togenically unusual. Certainly, the depth-of-field requirement 
inherent in photomacrography means that sufficient light is 
imperative: a tough job from the outset. Nevertheless, one 
should bear in mind that a slightly underexposed slide (say, 

1 to 1 1/2 f/stops) provides that subjective impression of dif- 
ficult weather conditions. Here it is necessary to deviate 
slightly from the classical routine of close-up photography. A 
certain amount of blurring through movement may well en- 


hance the "mood” if an increase in exposure time is either 
not feasible or not desirable. Have you tried !eaving aside 
those lenses especially corrected for the close-up rangę 
and taking a short-focus, wide-angle lens which one is not 
so likely to shake? Have you, for instance, ever taken a look 
through the 15mm f/3.5 Leitz Super-Elmar-R and focused on 
still-life only eight inches away? We therefore suggest you 
also try investigating bad-weather phenomena at close quar- 
ters — for a change. You have nothing to lose thereby, stand 
a chance of winning a prize and even if your are not lucky in 
the latter respect you will, at least, have had the experience 
of peering into a world which we seldom take the time to 
heed. The Jury 

Erich Hutter’s photo was taken with a Leicaflex SL and 
250mm f/4 Telyt-R using 1/250 sec. at f/4 on Agfachrome CT 
18. Jan Havenaar employed a Leicaflex SL and a 180mm El- 
marit-R, 1/60 sec. at f/5.6 and Agfachrome 50 S Professional 
for his picture. 


Conditions of Entry 

1. Entry is open to all readers of Leica Fotografie. 

2. Only one 35mm colour slide may be sent in for each edi- 
tion of Leica Fotografie by any one competitor. 

3. The slide must be marked with the fuli, legible name and 
address of the author. It can only be returned provided it 
is accompanied by the sum of DM 3.00 in postage 
stamps or 5 international reply coupons. The entry should 
then likewise be accompanied by an adhesive label bear- 
ing the sender’s name and address in błock letters. 

4. Entries should also be accompanied by precise technical 
data, such as camera and lens, shutter speed and f-num- 
ber, type of film and any other interesting remarks on ex- 
posure. 

5. Through the act of taking part in the contest the author 
confirms to the Editor that he is in possession of fuli cop¬ 
yright and is prepared to grant a single publication to Lei¬ 
ca Photography. 

6. The prizewinners will be selected by the editorial Staff of 
Leica-Photography. The decision of the latter is finał and 
recourse to legał proceedings is excluded. 

7. Entries should be sent marked "Competition” to Leica Fo¬ 
tografie, SchlóBlesweg 4, D-7261 Oberreichenbach 3, 
Wurzbach, Western Germany. Closing datę for entries to 
the 6th round is 8/8/81. If you can’t make it by the set 
datę, don’t worry: your entry will simply be held over for 
the next round. 

Should entries arrive too late for a particular issue, they will 
be held over for the next round of the competition. 

As a rule, only the first prize-winning picture will be pub- 
lished. Return of entries will commence shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the relevant issue. The publishers of Leica Pho¬ 
tography regret that they are not able to accept any respon- 
sibility for slides lost or damaged in the post. 
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DARKROOM TIPS 

Cibachrome and contrast control 


T he manufacturers of colour rever$al printing papers, as 
well as those photofinishers which print directly from 
transparencies, all adivse customers to be careful when se- 
lecting slides tor enlargement. The fascination exerted by a 
transparency projected on a large screen can hardly be 
equelled by any other means of reproduction such as print¬ 
ing on paper. The great rangę of contrast which can be con- 
veyed through projection unfortunately far exceeds that 
which can be committed to paper. Responsible for this State 
of affairs are, on the one hand, the laws of optics and, on the 
other, the characteristic of the available reversal papers. If 
you belong to the category of photographer who likes brilli- 
ant colours, dazzling contrast and deep black shadows, 
there is nothing morę to worry about, sińce these are the 
qua!ities you will get, namely, with normal treatment and 
standing development. 

If you care to glance through the Professional trade press, 
you will come across labs offering Ektachrome and Ciba¬ 
chrome prints with so-called "contrast control". On the Profes¬ 
sional market there are, indeed, special electronic printers 
and sophisticated soft-ware which allow morę or less auto- 
matic compensation for high subject contrast. Only, what 
amateur, or even budding Professional, can affors $ 15,000 
for a printer or a seven-bath processor? (As is required for 
the new Ciba P3 process (USA: Cibachrome II)). So in view 
of the present State of technology it looks rather as if ama- 
teurs will just have to live, for the time being at any ratę, with 
the few remaining shortcomings to which all reversal papers 
are subject to a greater or lesser degree. At least slide-fans 
now have at their disposal a choice of remarkable reversal 
papers at their disposal (from Kodak, Ciba, Agfa and Fuji), a 
possibility which simply did not exist ten years ago. What 
can one therefore do in order to obtain a print of soft grada- 
tion with a fuli rangę of tones in the shadows as well as in 
the highlights? 

It all starts in the camera! Assuming you have already taken 
the plunge with Cibachrome A (many of the following re- 
marks are equally valid, incidentally, for Ektachrome 14RC) 
and intend enlarging slides at regular intervals, it is wirth 
paying attention to particular requirements right at the came¬ 


ra exposure stage. Even the choice of reversal film is impor- 
tant. Agfachrome 50S Professional and Ektachrome 200, for 
example, have a lower contrast index than, say, Kodachrome 
25 (or even than K 64). This is the first step. Not all of the 
measures which can contribute to a reduction in contrast are 
at the command of the photographer on every occasion, but 
at each stage in the production Chain there is usually some- 
thing he can do to keep contrast within reasonable limits. 

If it still happens to be your practice, must you take photo- 
graphs in bright sunlight? Hundertwasser was not the first 
artist to discover that green is particularly well saturated on a 
rainy day. If you find circumstances oblige you to shoot a 
portrait against the light, use a smali flash unit to slightly fili 
in the shadows. 

The choice of lens likewise plays a role. All other factors be¬ 
ing equal, a lens of fairly long focal length (from about 90mm 
upwards) will generally give a softer image than a lens of 
normal or short focal length. Used at fuli aperture or there- 
abouts, a fast lens system will render a high-contrast subject 
with a certain degree of softness. Of course, such measures 
are of little avail when greater depth of field (through stop- 
ping down) is preferred. 

With the camera at eye level, we are standing one fine day 
with a landscape in front of us and notice that the normal 
lens has taken in a bright strip at the top (sky) or a bright 
patch at the bottom (water or snów). What can we do? True, 
the selective measurement of the Leica R3 or SL 2 will tell us 
the right exposure for each part of the subject, yet for the film 
the contrast rangę remains too great. One way out is a grad- 
uated grey filter (Cokin or Ambico) which reduces the exces- 
sively bright sky by one or two f/stops. If smali highlights are 
scattered over the picture field, a weak fog filter can be att- 
ached to the lens, which not only attenuates the great differ- 
ence between light and dark but also lends the scene an airy 
atmosphere. Since the above-mentioned graduated filters 
are often madę of organie glass (plastics!) they may affect 
image sharpness under certain circumstances. It is wise to 
check that these filters are absolutely plane-parallel over the 
entire surface. 

To estimate how well a slide will convert to paper, it should 
be held at a distance of 10 to 20 cm - and slightly oblique 
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— against a sheet of white paper which is well illuminated. 
(I.e., do not view it as usual by strong transmitted light!) This 
will give you a better idea of whether details in the shadows 
are likely to come out in the print. 

In the darkroom, it is worth casting a critical eye at the equip- 
ment you have been using so far — perhaps also for colour 
negatives or black-and-white work. An enlarger with a dif- 
fused light system (such as the Ulbrichfs sphere mixing 
chamber of the Leitz Focomat V35) is a definite advantage. I 
fitted my old Focomat with a Wallner Colour Head I and in- 
terposed a sheet of "Reflo-glass” (a kind of slightly etched 
glass to be found in modern picture frames) between the 
condensers and the negative stage. 

Ciba-Geigy at present supply two kinds of direct positive 
materials which are suitable for amateurs, resp., profession- 
als with a smali throughput. The original type is not a "paper” 
in the conventional sense but a white plastic foil with an im- 
maculate high gloss. The most recent version of Ciba- 
chrome, a resin-coated paper with "pearl" finish, was probably 
introduced by Ciba to try and get the cost of the materiał 
closer to that of Ektachrome 14RC. (It also has the advan- 
tages of reducing unwanted reflections and resisting finger 
prints). The difference between the two? Nonę, chemically. 
The same Chemical kits, now offered by several manufactur- 
ers, may be used with both CCP-A182E and CCP-A895E, as 
they are officially known at llford. The experts concerned with 
print permanence have taken a disliking to the RC type (as 
they generally do to all resin-coated photopapers) but given 
their blessing to Cibachrome "Glossy". It is one of the very 
few colour print materials which stand a good chance of be- 
ing respected by print collectors in the futurę. 

Dismissing the suggestion of making silver highlight masks 
as too complicated for most leisure-time darkroom-fans, 
what possibilities now remain? First there is the technique of 
dodging and burning-in which we can borrow from the field 
of b/w photography. Hanging on my darkroom wali is a wide 
assortment of dodging shapes of all configurations and ap- 
ertures of all sizes. The former, quite often in the form of 
black card "paddles" on wire stalks, are used to hołd back 
skies and other portions of the scene which would otherwise 
be “burnt out". The latter, with either round or square aper- 
ture, serve to burn in details which are too dark. Calculation 
of the differential exposure which high-contrast slides often 
require when printing as above, is facilitated with a spotme- 
ter such as the Leitz Focometer. Before risking a sheet of 
large-format paper, an intended differential exposure 
(through dodging) can be checked with a test strip printer 
(Kindermann, Paterson, etc.). Such strip printers - with six 
or morę sliding "Windows" - are also indispensible for test- 
ing the colour filtration, but we are less concerned with this 
subject at the moment. 

The next possibility to reduce image contrast is to prefog the 
sensitive materiał. There are several ways of doing this, but 
the one with which I have had the least trouble involves leav- 
ing the slide in the enlarger and giving the paper a diffuse 
10% exposure beforehand. To this end, I hołd a neutral den- 
sity filter ND 0.9 plus a sheed of diffusing foil below the en¬ 
larger lens and trigger the previously calculated (main) expo- 
sure. I remove the ND filter, pause five seconds and trigger 
the main exposure. 


And what about development? Cutting the time in the devel- 
oper is not recommended for Cibachrome. (In the case of 
Ektachrome 14RC it is just feasible). Much morę satisfactory 
is a soft-working b/w developer such as Tetenal Centrabrom 
Liquid* instead of the standard developer. The stock solution 
is diluted 1:1, and at 24° C the time remains 2 minutes. The 
rest of the process is standard Ciba P-12. There will be a 
slight loss in sensitivity (partially madę good again by the 
pre-fogging) and a Shift in colour balance towards green. For 
a basie filter pack of 45 — 40, which Ciba quoted on the 
packet for Kodachrome, I found that less dense yellow and 
cyan filters were necessary. All twenty slides I had selected 
for that session were perfectly filtered at values between 
20-20 and 30-25. 

According to the characteristics of the original and the de- 
gree of softening desired, I employ either the special devel- 
opment alone or the pre-fogging in addition. Whereas pre- 
flashing is beneficial to shadow detail, the development to a 
lower contrast index results in colours which I find are morę 
“pleasant", i.e., they do not shout so loud that any picture 
message is drowned and are morę in keeping with my kind 
of photography. Certainly, there is a subjective judgement 
involved here. Try the tips if you want. Maybe they are the 
kind of results you have been looking for. Brian Morrison 


* Tetenal distributors: Eumig (U.K.) Ltd., 14 Priestley Way. London NW2 7TH Klat 
Corp.. 2036 Broadway. Box 511, Santa Monica. California 90404 



Availab!e again : 

All Leica books by JAMES LAGER 


PHOTO-VISUALS , INC. 
400 Ist. Ave. N. Suitę 606 
Minneapolis, MN USA 55401 
612-332 2912 
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LATEST NEWS 


Two new non-silver films for process photography 

As a contribution towards attempts in the photographic in- 
dustry to reduce consumption of silver, Agfa have introduced 
two new “silverless” graphic arts films known as Rapidolux 
NS 515 p, a negative-type contact-printing film, and Rapido- 
lux NSD 515 p, a positive duplicating film. New film-coating 
technologies are employed in both cases. A very thin metal- 
lic layer is applied under vacuum to a dimensionally stable 
polyester base and then a light-sensitive polymer layer is 
coated on top. The characteristics of the latter have been de- 
signed in such a way that, on exposure to UV-light source, 
the NS 515 p gives a negative image and the NSD 515 p 
provides a positive duplicate. In each instance, the polymer 
and metallic layers are removed in the transparent parts of 
the film. Processing of both films takes place in the Agfa Ra- 
pid Access Super Chemicals. This implies that they can be 
handled with great ease — 60 sec. dry to dry — in a four- 
bath processor. In spite of a high-contrast image of good 
density, they exhibit a generous exposure latitude and uni- 
formly outstanding acutance. -in 

Monster camera for 3-D portraits 

The 3-D wave is still rolling: an enormous camera with seven 
lenses for three-dimensional pictures 30 x40 cm in size has 
been announced by Walker Color Inc., Yonkers, N.Y. The se- 
ven individual shots — on Kodak Vericolor 70 mm negative 
film — are mounted together after developing and printing in 
special equipment to form a staggeringly realistic impres- 
sion when viewed with the naked eye. Similar wonders were 
worked by Nimslo at the 1980 Photokina using a 35mm cam¬ 
era and stereo pictures in wallet format. Incidently, Walker 
Color Inc. also have plans for an amateur-sized version of 
their own patent 3-D system. fw 

Correct development of Agfapan Vario XL and llford XP 1 
fn Tetenal NK2 

These two b/w films are known to have extremely fine grain, 
high potential speed and outstanding exposure latitude. Ini- 
tial experiences with these so-called "silverless” films show 
that XP 1 may be rated at between 125 ASA and 400 ASA 
and Vario XL between 125 ASA and 1250 ASA. In exceptio- 
nal cases the latter can even be exposed as for 3200 ASA, 
but then the grain becomes somewhat disturbing. So far, 
photographers have reported good success when using the 
Tetenal kit NK 2 for either of these products. If NK 2 is to be 
employed exclusively, however, in conjunction with llford’s 
XP 1 and pushed Processing is desired in order to obtain 
greater speed, then it is wise to use the modified times/tem- 
peratures given below. The colour developer and bleach/fix 
bath should be diluted to make 1 litre working solution (in- 
stead of 0.5 L). At the bleach/fix stage, the same times as gi- 
ven by the manufacturer for a film rated at 400 ASA should 
still be maintained. I.e., the bleach/fixing step always re- 
mains unchanged for XP 1. 


Dev. temp. 
in deg. C. 

400 ASA/ 
27 DIN 

Film rated at 
800 ASA/ 
30 DIN 

1600 ASA/ 
33 DIN 

40 

4'30" 

5'20" 

8'00" 

39 

4'45" 

5'40" 

8'30" 

38 

5'00" 

6'00" 

9'00" 

37 

5'20" 

6'20" 

9'35" 

36 

5'50" 

7'00" 

10'30" 

35 

6'15" 

7'30" 

11'15" 

34 

6'50" 

8'10" 

12'15" 

33 

7'20" 

B'45" 

13'10" 

32 

7'50" 

9'15" 

14'00" 

31 

8'25" 

10W' 

15'00" 

30 

9'00" 

10'50" 

16'10" 


The test series which served as a basis for these values was 
carried out with the aid of a drum-type rotating processor set 
to the slower speed, which corresponds to hand agitation in 
a tank with inversion three to four times a minutę. A five- 
minute finał wash is concluded with one minutę in a wetting 
agent. -in 

Slide duplication without colour film 

A novel process for copying colour transparencies has been 
devised by scientists at the Zurich laboratories of the Ameri¬ 
can RCA Corporation. The film used for the reproduction is 
composed of three layers which incorporate a regular pat- 
tern of grooves. A cross-section of these grooves reveals 
that they are rectangular. According to the chosen depth of 
the grooves the individual layers act as red, green or blue fil- 
ters. The finał picture is created by applying the individual 
colour separation negatives to the layers in such a manner 
that grooves only remain in those areas where the corre- 
sponding colour is desired. It is worth noting that copies 
prepared via this process are no longer subject to fading. 
Manufacture of the matrix for pressing the copies is, how- 
ever, expensive. It is therefore only an economic proposition 
in cases where a large number of duplicates from a single 
original is required. Black-and-white pictures can also be 
copied, but in this instance the section of the grooves has to 
be sinusoidal. fw 

Photographic history — for nothing 

Ali those persons interested in the development of photo¬ 
graphy can now benefit from a free offer of information madę 
by the Kodak public relations department. The following bro- 
chures will be sent free of charge, so long as supplies last: 
1) Eastman Kodak Company - A Brief History (format A5, 
12 pages); 2) Milestones (format A5, 30 pages), a chronolo- 
gical description of the ups and downs of the firm plus pro- 
duct history: 3) A Brief Biography (format A5, 24 pages), the 
life-story of the “father” of amateur photography; 4) The Ko- 
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dachrome Story, the historical background to the first tri- 
pack colour reversal film. Try the Kodak Consumer Markets 
Division in Rochester, New York 14650, Kodak in High Hol- 
born, London, or your local Kodak distributor. -in 


Printing Multigrade paper with the Leitz Focomat V35 

Both llford and Kodak offer special “Multigrade" or “Polycon- 
trast" printing paper which can cope — in a single type - 
with negatives of any contrast. These black-and-white pa- 
pers are coated with an emulsion which is composed of a 
mixture of blue and green-sensitive silver halide crystals. 
Through varying the proportions of blue, resp., green light 
passed by the enlarger head it is possible to change the 
characteristics of the image from hard to soft and thus com- 
pensate for a Iow, resp., high-contrast negative. The llford 
Multigrade system incorporates seven special colour filters 
by means of which it is possible to obtain seven carefully 
spaced gradations. (The standard llfospeed series “only” 
embraces five different steps). If you expose Multigrade 
without any filters, it comes out as normal. Both the llford 
materiał and the corresponding Polycontrast from'Kodak can 
be correctly exposed with the Leitz V35 Autofocus enlarger. 
In the case of llford Multispeed, the following filter densities 
— with appropriate exposure factors - should be dialed on 
the colour head to obtain the grade given: 


gradation 

yellow 

magenta 

exp. 

factor 

extra soft 

85 


3.0 

soft 

65 


2.0 

special 

30 


1.3 

normal 


20 

1.0 

hard 


200 

1.8 


For Kodak Polycontrast paper, the following filtration is 
reguired: 


gradation 

yellow 

magenta 

exp. 

factor 

soft 

25 


1.5 

soft/special 



1.0 

special 


15 

1.1 

special/normal 


35 

1.3 

normal 


65 

1.6 

normal/hard 


120 

1.7 

hard 


200 

1.9 


The above filter data are the results of a test series carried 
out in the Leitz technical laboratories. With respect to the 
permissable safelight filters, the instructions of either llford 
or Kodak should be followed. 


Exact exposure of these variable contrast printing papers is 
facilitated and speeded up with the aid of the new “Vario- 
Contrast Module" which is designed to fit the V35 Autofocus. 
This special head, which is the result of co-operation be- 
tween Leitz and the llford/Balzers group, permits a stepless 
change in gradation to extract the maximum scope from ll¬ 
ford Multigrade paper. The most important additional feature 
of the Vario-Contrast Module is the automatic exposure 
compensation which does away with the troublesome expo- 
sure factors. I.e., the exposure time is uniform throughout the 
entire gradation rangę. Delivery of the new module is expect- 
ed to commence around the middle of 1981 and it will cost 
about as much as the regular Color Module for the Focomat 
V35. -Iz 

An award for the 1981 Lelca calendar 

At the 12th International Kodak Calendar Contest in Stutt¬ 
gart, the Leica calendar for 1981 drew a favourab!e verdict 
from the judges. The "Kalenderschau Stuttgart" is the largest 
event of its kind in Europę and the most important, too, in the 
eyes of photographers, designers, printers and industrial 
clients with calendar commissions to award. 

This year about 700 calendars from Europę and overseas 
were sent in, most of the entries being colour products. After 
much discussion, the fifteen-member panel of judges selec- 
ted twenty calendars as worthy of their Colour Calendar 
Prize — including the Leitz publication. The latter was 
conceived by the Leitz public relations department in Wetzlar 
and printed on 49x49 cm Chromolux paper by Brónners 
Druckerei in Frankfurt. The originals for the twelve calendar 
sheets, selected from thousands of entries, were the work of 
Kees van den Berg, Rudolf Auer, Helmut Baumgartl, Julius 
Behnke, Siegfried Himmer, Uwe Niehuus and Thomas Zim- 
mermann - all taken with a Leicaflex SL 2 or Leica R3. B.M. 

Leica in Japan 

Distribution of Leica cameras in Japan has been taken over 
by Nihon Siber Hegner from Schmidt Co. who were the sole 
distributing agents for Leitz products in Japan for fifty years. 

B.M. 

International Leica Pass 

Every purchaser of a new Leica R4 will receive an 18-page 
International Leica “Passport" in pocket format. This is a use- 
ful document for travellers, sińce a Customs official can see 
at a glance that the new camera and four valuable mint lens- 
es you are bringing back from abroad are actually your per- 
sonal property. There are pages, namely, for entering the 
numbers of your lenses, camera bodies, etc., as well as per- 
sonal data. The booklet also contains details about interna- 
tional guarantee conditions and where to take equipment for 
repair when abroad. To obtain current information about new 
Leitz products, the holder of such an international customer 
card merely has to fili up and send off the enclosed postcard 
and his specific interests will be registered in the Leitz offi- 
ces. The generał catalogue will also follow — free of charge. 








NEW BOOKS 


Almost an entire library — in reprints 

Anyone who has followed the growing 
interest in the history of photography, 
such as it has developed in the last six 
to eight years, is bound to have no- 
ticed that the most serious handicap 
for those engaged in research is the 
lack of sufficient copies of the original 
literaturę concerned. Access to these 
original sources is extremely difficult to 
obtain. In the United States and Great 
Britam a certain amount of progress 
has been madę, morę than elsewhere. 
For decades, the International Museum 
of Photography in the George Eastman 
House, Rochester, NY„ has systemati- 
cally brought together entire stocks of 
books and madę them available to the 
public. The Royal Photographic Society 
(founded in 1825 and now in their new 
quarters in Bath) has always main- 
tained an exemplary library. In certain 
other countries authors may well have 
access to the technical category of 
photographic literaturę (e.g., in the ex- 
cellent library in the German Museum 
in Munich), but it is unusual to find 
morę than a handful of books covering 
the pictorial or aesthetic sides of pho¬ 
tography. 

About eight years ago a New York 
publishing house (Arno Press) accom- 
plished a laudable deed which went 
largely unheeded by the reading pub- 
lic: in uniform, silver-coloured covers it 
published facsimile reprints of 62 his¬ 
torie works which have been out of 
print for a great many years. The series 
was lent the title “The Literaturę of Pho¬ 
tography" and most of the individual ti- 
tles are still available today. Whilst the 
series was in preparation the editors 
called in experts of International repute 
such as Peter C. Bunnell and Robert A. 
Sobieszek. 

And right now, from the very same 
publishers, comes a new collection of 
51 (yes, 51 different titles) of reprints of 
historie publications bearing, this time, 
the generał title: "The Sources of Mod¬ 
ern Photography". The majority of the 
publications is naturally in English, yet 
a certain number is also in French or 
German. It will be hardly possible to re- 
view all these books within the limited 


space available in our magazine. At 
any ratę, those readers who would like 
to know what it is all about have only 
got to send for the prospectus "The 
Sources of Modern Photography". (The 
latter also contains the earlier list of 
books). It is obtainable either through: 
Arno Press Inc., 3 Park Avenue, New 
York, NY 10016, or through: The Art 
Book Company, 18 Endell Street, Co- 
vent Garden, London WC2H 9BD. Here 
interested persons will find a fuli list of 
the books and a description of each so 
that the choice is greatly facilitated. 
Those works which are likely to be of 
interest to our readers have been ear- 
marked for discussion at a later datę in 
this journal. B. L. 

The Keepers of Light 

A History and Working Guide to Early 
Photographic Processes. By William 
Crawford. 321 pages with numerous 
b/w and colour illustrations. Published 
by Morgan & Morgan, Dobbs Ferry, 
New York. 

This is a good example of how one 
should write a thorough, easily under- 
stood description (including detailed 
formulas) of the historie developing 
and printing processes and provide, at 
the same time, the conceptual and 
"creative" background against which 
they were applied and in which we 
have to visualize them. The delightfully 
narrative style of the main text supple- 
ments and serves as an introduction to 
the working instructions which are ac- 
tually the real "meat" of the book. B.L. 


Notę: Books from German publishers may 
not be available through your local book 
dealer If you experience difficulties, books in 
German language can be obtained from 
Lindemanns Buchhandlung, Nadlerstrasse 4, 
D-7000 Stuttgart 1. W Germany 
If they are not in stock locally, books ordered 
from abroad may take three to eight weeks 
to arrive. 

It is important to notę that German titles are 
sometimes translations of works which origi- 
nally appeared in English, but the reverse is 
also true. Enquiries should be sent to your 
nearest dealer specializing in photographic 
books and not to Umschau Verlag in Frank¬ 
furt. 
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The DARNACK & DEREK NEWSLETTER 



THE BARNACK & BEREK NEWSLETTER is the 

only subscription Leica magazine published in 
the United States. 

It is a 36-page bi-monthly (1981) of news, arti- 
cles, tests, features, and photographs by and for 
the American Leica user. 

If you use or collect Leica cameras, if you are in- 
terested in the ways others use them, if you 
want news of the latest equipment or the latest 
ideas and issues in American Leica photog- 
raphy, the Barnack & Berek Newsletter is essen- 
tial equipment. 

Get the next six issues of the BARNACK & BEREK 
NEWSLETTER — send S20 U.S. (S30 airmail) to: 

THE BARNACK & BEREK NEWSLETTER 
PO Box 3201 
Minneapolis A/1N 55403 
USA 






We are the first franchised agency in the United States to sell Leica 
cameras exclusively, preserving the fine tradition of Leitz quality 
and workmanship. This is what separates us from the usual camera 
storę. |f you want the best in service, knowledge, prices, and se- 
lection, contact us. Our free pricelists show our comprehensive in- 
ventory of used and collectors 1 pieces. A fuli linę catalog is availa- 
ble for a smali fee. 


Please contact us-We do business worldwide. 


PHOTO-VISUALS, INC. 


400 Ist Ave. N. Suitę 606 Minneapolis, MIM.U.S.A. 55401 Tel: (612) 332-2912 











POCKET BOOK 


Slim pocketable, high quality, Leica Refe 
rence Book, fuli Information for the Leica 
enthusiast and/or collector on all the mod- 
els manufactured by Leitz from 1925 to 
1980*, each page has illustrations of the 
camera or lenses with the numbers 
madę (where available) and the years of 
manufacture with the quantities each 
year. Giving details to help with iden- I 
tification and variations in manufac- L 
turę and then space on each page for # ^ 
the enthusiast to make notes. There new 
is also an up to datę Leitz factory 
number list showing models manu¬ 
factured up to 1976 and a quick iden- 
tification chart to make identifying 
one’s Leica easier. This publication is 
a must for the Leica enthusiast as it is 
so convenient and pocketable for him 
to have with him at all times. 
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* Including -. 

new items at Photokina 1980 


by Brian 
Tomkins ARPS 
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